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» XIX 


COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR 
THE STUDY OF MEDICINE’! 


CONSIDERATION of the subject announced 
this discussion, ‘‘ Coordination of liberal 
ts college and degree with curriculum 
degrees of professional and technical 
ols as developed during the last ten 
ars.’’ has led me to think that a repre- 


of medical schools can serve the 


tative 


general purpose best by dividing his dis- 


mn into two parts, considering, first, 
rdination of work in college and profes- 
sional schools, with a comparison of the 
results attained in 1914 and 1923; second, 
coordination of degrees. 


I. COORDINATION OF WoRK 


If the coordination of work of the col- 
eges and medical schools has been devel- 
oped along sound lines during the last ten 

ears, it will necessarily have produced one 
very definite result. Students entering on the 
study of medical science now will be better 
than their predecessors of ten years ago. 
The words ‘‘students will be better’’ have 
been used deliberately instead of ‘‘students 
will be better prepared,’’ because the busi- 
ness of the college is to produce a good man 
rather than to attach some good things to 
Are they better? This is the eru- 
cial question; and if we can make a true 
comparison between these groups, we shall 
know whether the development of our col- 
lege work in its relation to medicine is 
proceeding in the right direction or not. 
It is apparent that this question can not be 
without a definition of 
what constitutes a good medical student. 


a man. 


answered clear 


delivered before the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


March 22, 1924, 


1 Address 
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Number 495 


Wat Constitutes A Goop STUDENT OF 
MepIcaL SCIENCE 

To be capable of success in the study of 

the 

equipped with four things, 


the 


student must be 


all of 


] hese in 


medical sciences a 
which 
colleges 


he must get in 
= 


order of increasing importance are: (1 


knowledge, (2) intellectual curiosity, (3) 
intellectual power, (4) character 


KNOWLEDGE 
His general knowledge enables a student 


to orient himself in the world. This is 
what leads him to elect medical science as 
his life work. He must have special knowl- 
edge also of physics, chemistry and biology, 
medicine is built up 


for the science of 


largely on them. Physiologist and anato 
mist must speak in terms of phy si¢es, chem- 
istry and biology, and the student must 
know the terms. These are essential, but 
the scope of medical science and practice 
is so broad that there is no department 
of college work which can not contribute 
something of value; the psychiatrist can 
use psychology and sociology; the special- 
ist in public health must needs be an ex 
ponent of economic values; the sanitarian 


requires geology, all need English, ete. 


INTELLECTUAL CURIOSITY OR THE DESIRE TO 
UNDERSTAND 

At best only a limited amount of knowl- 

The col 


lege owes each of its students a greater 


edge can be acquired in college 


good, namely, the spirit and method of 
The foundation of this is the de 
without 


science. 


sire to understand. Knowledge 
understanding is relatively useless. It is 
pedantic and fleeting, for we forget unless 


The 
properties of an atom explain its reac- 


we understand. shape and other 
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tions, which can then be remembered. By in college. A man is not born wit} 


comparing, differentiating and classifying though he may inherit the possibility 
facts, the student sees the underlying unil- but it must be developed. A student 
formities or laws, and the beauty of their not dream accuracy, honesty, thoroug 


harmonious cooperation : he sees how one caution.’ They come only through 
in conflict with another and in college he is made or marred 


day’s work does two things: It 


fact can never be 
fact, because all the natural laws together 
have cooperated to produce the human 
body and all else that is in the world. man these qualities to be there alway 
later work, or 


plishes the daily task and it puts 


And they appear in the working of every appear in all his 


thing which they have made. Thus, allur- them out. Slovenly, inaccurate, dishor 


ing vistas of understanding open before work in college builds slovenliness, ina 


him and he follows science for love of it. curacy, dishonesty into the man to be t] el 


Such a student will have developed the forever. By the time he is through col 


inquiring mind. He will have seen for the plastic years are gone. What he is 


will remain. 


himself the answers to some of his ques- 
The value of accuracy of observation is 


tions. he will have been told the answers 


to others, and will have seen that the an- Universally admitted, but the great rok 


swers are true. More questions will con- plays in medicine is not always appr 
. . . . ° é heuwcini« mae (ls ati + 
stantly arise in his mind, and he will know ciated. A physician sees a patien 


that the things before him each day are being unable to make a diagnosis calls 


telling him the answers if he can but see another. The other makes a_ diagnosis 


them truly and hear what they say. He which subsequent events prove to be « 
will want constantly to put questions to rect. 
One sees what is there, the other does 


The evidence is the same for 


nature. All experience will be to him a 


means of crowth. This mental attitude is or if he does he can not see what it me 


better than knowledge as a qualification He can not make sound judgments. 


for the study of anv selence. is what makes the difference between 
cess and failure. It is a matter of int 
lectual power. Knowledge has relati 


little to do with it. 


INTELLECTUAL POWER 
This includes power to see things as they 


are, power to make sound judgments, 
power to see through things to the under- CHARACTER 


lying laws which they express. There are The fourth requirement might be « 


many elements in power; knowledge and ‘Sense of obligation—obligation to by 


understanding are two, but it goes much ‘Service, obligation to truth, obligation 
further than these. There must be added 


through work accuracy of observation, 


develop one’s own powers to the utn 
All other things, if attained, are us 
thoroughness, honesty, critical ability, the @2d may be worse than useless with 
caution that comes from experience and these. Knowledge, understanding, intellec- 
the boldness that comes with conviction. tual power—all the things so far 1 
tioned, the physician owes his patient. But 


if, in addition, the patient’s interest is 1 
his first consideration, he has no right 


Intellectual power enables a physician to 
grow as science grows and to take advan- 
tage in his patient’s behalf of all advances 


in science or art as soon as they are made. be @ physician and we have no righ 


lo such the future belongs. See Henry Drummond, ‘‘The Ideal 1 
This intellectual power must be acquired 
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t him to the medical school. The Hip- 
tie oath binds the physician to his 
nt’s service in an obligation aimost 
is. This, combined with his obliga- 
to truth and to science, constitutes a 
Religio Medici.’’ The physiologist 
publishes a statement not sufficiently 
d and eontrolled feels that he has 
against truth; he repents in dust 
ashes and is abhorred of his fellows, 
has defiled the temple. 
rue of any medical scientist whose con- 


The same 


shows that he does not feel these ob- 
vations. That this is a simple statement 
fact, and not imagining, will be evident 
who know the feeling of physicians 
may not seem religious towards one of 
r number who puts his own interest, 
fnancial or otherwise, ahead of his 
patient’s good. 
The latter three qualities are much more 
necessary than knowledge. Without them 
istery of medical science is impossible. 
A defect in knowledge will be readily and 


ertainly made up by a capable student 


with intellectual but defects in 
inderstanding, power or character can not 
Such defects entail 


power ; 


readily made up. 
ertain inefficiency and almost certain fail- 
re both in the study and practice of medi- 


CoMPARISON: 1914 anp 1923 
Having thus a clear idea of the qualities 
essential for the successful prosecution of 
rk in the medical courses we can pro- 
ed to the comparison of medical students 
1923 with those of 1914 in respect to 
these four things, and so come at an intelli- 
gent estimate as to whether or not we are 
progressing in the desired direction. First, 
knowledge: In this there has undoubtedly 
been great improvement. Twenty years 
ago only a few had the essential foundation 
for medical work. Now nearly all have it. 
iven in ten years the improvement has 
een very evident. Two indications of it 
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In 1914 there were 142 
failures or conditions in preclinical work 


may be mentioned. 
at the University of Chicago The corre- 
sponding number for 1923 is only 

the entire United States 10.2 per cent. of 
1914 
examinations for license failed, but of the 


the graduates of taking state board 
graduates of 1923, only 3.1 per cent. failed. 
These figures do not prove indisputably 
that our colleges and medical schools have 
equipped our students with greater knowl- 
edge, but they are fairly good evidence of 
it, because the examinations both of schools 
and state boards have been unfortunately 
mainly tests of knowledge. 

Second, intellectual curiosity: There is 
reason to believe that intellectual curiosity 
is being developed to a greater extent in 
colleges now than ten 


ago. 


our 
Several 


years 
facts indicate it rather clearly. 
An increasing percentage of medical stu- 
dents have been led by this quality as far 
In 1914, 22.5 per 
cent. of the medical students in the United 
States had attained it. In 1923, 


cent. had gone that far. The number of 


as the bachelor’s degree 
57.3 per 


elective courses taken in the first two years 


of medical work in addition to those re- 


quired is also a fair index of intellectual 
1914, 72 


dents in the medical 


curiosity. In per cent. of stu- 


courses of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago took extra electives. In 
1923, 73 


There has always been a small number 


per cent. registered in them. 
whose desire to understand the preclinical 
sciences has led them to step aside from the 
regular sequence of medical work and 
study these sciences until they attained one 
of the higher degrees. In the University 
of Chieago this number has materially in- 
creased during the last ten years. Eleven 
students were given degrees of Masters of 
Science or Doctor of Philosophy in anat- 


omy, physiology, bacteriology or pathology 


Statistics of the Council on Medic 
tion and Hospitals of the American 


elation, N. P. Cowell, M.D., Se 
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in 1914. The corresponding number for’ to professional schools, and in 1 
1923 is dz The degree ot Doctor of ot intellectual curiosity they disp! 


, ms 


Philosophy was given to 4 and 17 students, has undoubtedly been due in larg 


respectively. During this period the total to their college training. Ther 
registration has remained practically the for improvement in the developn 


same tellectual power and characte 


Third, intellectual power: The possession This condition immediately sug 
of intellectual power is more difficult to question: Have our efforts to 
estimate | nfortunately, our ordinary ex- amount of information possessed 
aminations test it ineffectively or not at all. students interfered with the gr 
The examinations for higher degrees are uable and essential qualities 
the only ones that test it definitely. The should help them to develop? 1 
conduct of original investigations such as is son to believe that this is true. T 
required for these degrees is incomparably lum both of our eolleges ai 


the most effective means for the develop- schools has been so filled wit 


ment and growth of intellectual power, and courses of great content that stud 


before the work is completed and the degree not had time or spirit left to di 


awarded the professor in charge of it is derstanding, intellectual power 


quite certain to know whether the candi- acter. The dean of one of our 
date possesses it or not. Even then the schools (Cornell) has remarked, ws 


degree of it is difficult to estimate. Only dents resemble domestie fowls fatt; 
the market expecting their food to be s 
to them in trays. We should pre 
birds.’”* 

This defect is not one that can 
rected by fixing the curriculum, t! 


the work of after years can demonstrate 
that clearly. But it is encouraging that 
the number of students going into this 
work has been increasing. 

For other students perhaps the best in- 


dex is the opinion of capable and conscien- May be necessary to relieve som 


tious instructors who seek for this quality time and spirit of the student from ¢ 
it ing tasks. Even so, the desired « 
ean hardly be developed if the inst: 


merely a taskmaster, and if they 


and encourage it, realizing that upon 
the progress of science depends. I have in- 
quired of four of my colleagues whom I 


thought most likely to form sound judg- 1* will be in spite of him. Unde 
who is not a taskmaster but a ‘‘ki 


ments on this point. Three are of the 
} 


souls’’ these qualities will bud and f 
and heavy tasks will be lightened by 
siasm. The effect of contact wit] 


teacher is described by one who posses 


opinion that the ordinary student does not 
possess any more of this most valuable 
quality than did his predecessor of ten 
years ago. The fourth thinks there may 


be a little more of it. these qualities in the highest degree, | 
Fourth, character: The opinion of obser- Pasteur, and I can not refrain fr 
vant instructors seems to be the best cri- ig his tribute. 
terion for estimating this quality. My ecol- There is in the youth of each mar 
leagues state that in general our students %"4 undoubtedly also in that of « 
letters, one day, which he can never f 


with full spirit and with full heart he 


are not better in this respect than their 

predecessors. the noblest emotions, when he has felt | 
To recapitulate: Such comparison as I jn such an intermingling of pride and gr 
ave been ¢ 7 ake s vs great i yrove- ‘ ' ; 

have been able to make shows great =o 4E. F. DuBois, ‘‘On certain courses 

ment in the last ten years in the general j;, the medical curriculum.’’ Science, V 

and special knowledge which students bring No. 1516, January 18, 1924. 
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f his life thereafter is brightened by it. 
s the day when he becomes a pupil of 
rs to whom he owes his first enthusiasms, 
names have never ceased to appear to 
last these kind- 
ils, to hear them, to speak to them, to 


halo of glory: to see at 


them, close up—at their sides, that secret 
the 
ith, to acknowledge himself their dis 
Ah! 
moment, whatever may be our career, 


that? What 


ong cherished in silence of his 


‘& 
feel not unworthy of being it! 


with other can 
as deep ?® 


give 


lhe ideal solution would be to have teaeh- 
; like those whom Pasteur loved, and stu- 
s like Pasteur. 


that ideal, but we can move toward 


Perhaps we can not 


Efforts are being made to encourage the 

of these qualities. In the colleges 
ts, literature and seience of the Uni- 
Chicago instructors have been 
to report, in addition to the regular 
students who 


ss reports, the names of 
—_ show these qualities actually or potentially. 
Cornell University Medical College the 
ilty has realized that the curriculum is 
rowded and has reduced the number 
irs of instruction by 20 per cent. In 
rd Medical School two afternoons are 

¢ set free each week. 

If our colleges can succeed in developing 
ntellectual power and high qualities of 
cter which some of our students pos- 

sess, they will give the community a great 
ice, for they will provide the leaders on 
ir m the advance of science depends. In 
past these potential leaders have been 
rificed in our democratic institutions to 
needs of the average man. President 
sevelt in his address to the University 
California in 1911 has stated clearly 
t is still perhaps the most important 
nee we can make in the service which 
give our country: 


a right to expect that, here in America 
] 


aiso 


f r higher institutions of learning shall 
from Duclaux, 


History of a 


Appendix, E. 
Mind,’’ 


Saunders, 
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with seriousness and earnestness devots i go rd 
portion of their energies to the cultural training 
which shall give us the opportunity in our turn 
as a nation to develop the ex man, the 
exceptional masters in the highest fields of ab 
stract intellectual achievement, in the field of lit 
erature, in the field of art and in the field of al 


Stract science.’ 


II. CoORDINATION OF DEGREES 


The diseussion of the coordination of the 


college degree with the work of the profes 


sional school seems to center round on 


question : To what extent should the college 
give credit for its bachelor’s degree for 
work done in professional schools? 

This is an old question, but it seems to 
me that one or two very definite principles 
should determine the answer. 


Roost 


the 


As was clearly indicated by Mr 
the 
community looks to our colleges for culture 
‘*in the field of in the field of 
art and in the field of abstract ; 
Indeed, there is no other place to which the 


velt in statement quoted above, 


literature, 
sciences 
community can look for it, and this indi 


cates the greatest service and the prime 
duty which the colleges owe the country. 
This culture must always involve the eare 
and development of the four things above 
mentioned as essential in a good student 
The part of the community which looks 
most confidently to the colleges for devo 
tion to literature, art and abstract science 
and for the development of these qualitic Ss 
appears to me to be the professional schools 
The medical schools have found such train 
ing essential before the study of medieal 
science can be successfully undertaken and 
all have asked 
Some have 
The 


statement of 


during the last ten years for 
one and then two years of it 
asked for three or even four years 
reason for this appears in the 
one of them: ‘‘It is believed that the stu- 
dent pursuing these studies in the atmos- 


phere of an institution devoted to scientific 


cT Ro ey 4 University of ¢ fornia Ch n 


Oseve 


icle, Vol. XIII, No. 2, April, 
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work can not but gain a broader and more _ lege, and after several quarters 
thorough conception of these sciences,” permitted an evaluation of his a 
It seems clear that the community in gen- each college department in whi 


eral and the professional schools in particu- done sufficient work might recom 
lar look to the college as the one place amount of credit toward the ba 
where arts, literature and science are culti- gree, if any, which could justly 
vated for their own sakes in a scholarly — him. 
atmosphere, and I believe they appreciate Sut, after all, from the standp 
the colleges in proportion to their faithful- selection of students for admiss 
ness to the trust imposed in them. medical courses, degrees are of 
They should, therefore, give credit toward ondary importance. A degree is 
their degree only for work of college char- seal set upon achievement. WI] 
acter. devoted to college ideals and carried most is not even the achievement. |] 
on in a college atmosphere. Whatever vitality of the qualities above out] 


work is of this type is worthy of recogni- can say of degrees what Burns said 
tion. No other should be recognized. Un- rank: 
doubtedly some professional schools do —— ee rs 
work of this character. The man’s the gold. 

Before work in any professional school is BCHHA 
recognized as of college type, these ques- a 


tions should be answered affirmatively : 
(1) Is the professional school an integral 


part of a university ? A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ART 
2) Is it in elose association with the PROGRAM 


4 
other parts of the university? 

sa , a Dvurtne the past school year son 
(3) Is its work recognized by the ecol- : ; ; : 
ae me motivation topics which have beer 
lege of arts, literature and science of its : ; at al : 
especially useful by junior high sc! 


teachers in the state of New Yor! 
painting, seulpture, architecture 


own university, and eredited toward its 
bachelor’s degree? 


(4) Is there convincing evidence that its Se 

: : and commerce. The necessary 
work in the past has been of college quality, . , : : Mg 
, - . information relating to artistic exp 
encouraging the development of intellec- , 
ar : has been organized under the topics 
tual curiosity, intellectual power and sound — 
: . freehand representation of form, 1 
character, and leading to the advance of . : ; 
, ical representation of form, desig 
science ? “ati pa rr 
: : Te ing and appreciation. A junior high se! 
If these questions can be unhesitatingly PI 4 
, ; , :, program in art embodying this mot 
answered in the affirmative, college credit : ‘ : 
: . ‘ and technical information gives pron 
ean justly be granted, limited in amount to | 
fuller returns than have been rea 


the past. 
Nature has been accepted as the 1 


that permitted in one subject or in one se- 
quence. If these questions can not all be 


answered in the affirmative, the college ane ee 
ementiew ceulte taaeula tin Aeoven fen nah portant souree of inspiration becaust 
work seems to fail in its duty and to be un- recognised that nature is the soure 
worthy of the confidence of the community. life. Consequently, the depender 
A student seeking credit for such work 1 Courses in art are offered in gr 
might be admitted tentatively into the col- eight of practically all schools ar 

of most schools, whether an actual 


7 Rush Medical College, 1917, J. M. Dodson, Dean. school program is sn operation or 1 
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iture for all material things and even 
the governing principles of design is 
aplete. Nature is the guide to crafts- 
nship and dictates fitness to purpose ; 
igests design motifs, color and pattern 
its sun, moon, stars, mountains and val- 


and in its oceans, lakes, trees, flowers, 


s 


wwe, insects, birds and animals and peo- 

Nature was the source of most his- 

ric ornament, and the highest interpre- 

m and expression of ideas and ideals 

derived from nature have produced the 

best art of most peoples and periods in 
history. 

In any adequate program for art edu- 
eation a broad educational background in 
ll instanees reinforces and justifies the in- 
struction in design, color, representation, 
lettering and working drawings in the 
junior high sehool. Instruction should aim 
especially to establish in pupils desirable 
attitudes toward their work and toward 
life, correct standards of appreciation and 
sound bases for choice. 

In such a program systematic instruc- 
tion in drawing is fundamental in all types 
of art education since drawing not only 
constitutes a graphic language in most of 
the trades and industries, but especially 
since experience in drawing, both freehand 
and mechanical, leads also to correct meth- 
ods of planning and to effective choosing 
of the material things of life. Drawing, 
if properly taught, should help one to ap- 
preciate the world’s masterpieces of art 
and of industry. 

To diseuss adequately the part that 
drawing plays in the junior high school 
program would involve an extensive con- 
sideration of the subjects of art, industrial 
arts and household arts. Let us begin by 
suggesting a junior high school organiza- 
tion in which separate provision is made 
for systematic instruction in drawing, in- 
volving the principles of design and color, 
the freehand and mechanical representa- 
tion of form and lettering. Such instrue- 
tion is doubly valuable if it is intimately 
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related to the experiences of life outside 
of school. Consequently, it will be seen 
that throughout the junior high school 
period instruction in art may well be moti- 
vated quite largely by industrial and com 
mercial interests, although such other im- 
portant motives as architecture, sculpture 
and painting should be included 

Appreciation is the chief objective sought 
in all this work, an objective so intangible 
and illusive that attempts to attain it will 
generally prove futile unless the teacher 
is possessed of an unusual amount of com- 
mon sense and a thoroughly reliable method 
of procedure; for appreciation will not 
come of mutual admiration on the teach- 
er’s and the pupil’s part. It must come 
as the result of experience. This experi- 
ence must needs be provided. To appre- 
ciate fully, the pupil must be given an 
apperceptive base derived from actual con- 
tact with materials, plus the related in- 
formation required to make all activity 
engaged in significant from the intellectual 
side. 

To adequately appreciate an art the 
pupil should become acquainted with its 
source and evolution, and with its masters, 
past and present; and he should also come 
to know of its significance in our present 
civilization. He should be taught to ana- 
lyze its products by means of the senses, 
and he should be taught thus to differ- 
entiate between good and bad materials 
and products, distinguishing between the 
poorer and the finer grades and qualities 
and making correct choices. He should be 
informed on the processes involved and the 
tools and machines used in making them 
adaptable to their use. Ultimately, he 
should be able not only to apply this 
knowledge in the selection of products but 
also in their combination or arrangement. 
Adequate vocational and educational gui- 
dance will result from such a method, 
while the cultural and liberalizing elements 
will also be amply provided. 


The motivation topic once chosen, de- 














sign, representation and letiering should 


each be made to contribute its store of 


practice for the sake of clarifying and 
emphasizing ideas and art principles as 
they arise. Formal instruction should be 


eliminated, where it is absolutely 


except 
required to develop new skills needed in 
creative expression; for self-expression on 
the pupils’ part should be the teacher’s 
ever-present aim 

In such a plan for art education a work- 
ing knowledge of design is most essential. 
The pupil will need to know the meaning 
of rhythm and balance and of the result- 
ing harmony, because he can not express 
himself artistically without applying the 
principles of rhythm and balance in his 
He know the differ- 
ence between the pictorial and the decora- 


work. will need to 
tive as expressed in line, mass and color. 
Structural design will be justified for him 
construction 
The play 


in natural forms, and good 
the 
impulse will find tangible expression in 
the 


and historic ornament will be rightly re- 


must be inevitable result. 


enrichment of contours and surfaces, 


working 
To all 


be made to contribute 


garded as suggesting ways of 
rather than as a source of motifs. 
this, 


fund of hue, value and chroma. 


eolor will its 


In representation, the illustrative will 


need to be combined with the decorative 


and perspective drawing made to con- 


tribute valuable practice in the disposition 
light, 
The perspective of 


of line and mass and of shade, 
shadow and reflection. 
space will also be involved in the artistic 
natural and 


interior and 


representation of beautiful 
forms and in 
Technical 
erayon, 


manufactured 


exterior views. rendering in 


peneil, charcoal, pen and _ ink, 
water and oil paints will have an im- 
portant part to play. Many problems re- 
quiring careful lettering in capitals and 
both in Gothie 


Working draw- 


lower ease, Roman and 


forms, will be ineluded. 


ings will often need to be made which 
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will require accurate and artisti 
ing. In this connection, need will 
a fundamental knowledge of t} 


the aly I 


for 
ciples underlying drafting 
lines, dimensioning, the theory o! 
graphie projection and the prefere: 
the third angle. In all of 
zation must be carefully avoided, 


which sp 


work of the junior high school period 
Although 


drawing is included in the general « 


be kept general mechar 
as a phase of the art content, most 
high schools should be encouraged tf 
in addition courses in drafting as such 
related, as far as practicable, wit 
various shop and homemaking courses 
It was pointed out at the beginning 
this paper that the motivation topie for t 
general art course in junior high sc} 
most often chosen from the fields of | 
ing, sculpture, architecture, industry 
Each of these fields will be d 
the 


commerce. 


cussed briefly in paragraphs 
follow. 

Linear drawing is the most element 
form or representation. Next in diffi 
comes representation in black and 
Painting consists 


means of pigment 


and in values of gray. 
in representation by 
with a_ brus! 


generally applied 


materials and methods of painting | 
varied with peoples and periods. A 
torical survey of the field of painting 
cludes a consideration of the follo 
nationalities or schools, considered pre! 
ably in the order in which the names 
given: Egyptian, Chaldeo-Assyrian, (1 


Fren 


Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, German, Brit 


Etrusean and Roman, Italian, 


and American.? The past should be st 
ied with a view to making clear present 
in painting, particularly to the art 
America. 


Sculpture is the art of modeling, carvu 


*For an enlargement of this outline s 
Dyke, J. C., *‘*A Text-book of the HUlist 


Painting,’’ Longmans, Green and Compan} 
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isting material artistically into stetues 
eorative ornaments. A historie sur- 
of the art of sculpture includes the 


Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyr- 


wing: 
Persian, Hittite, Phoenician and 
»riote, Greek, Italie and Etruscan, 


an, Early Christian and Byzantine, 
Medieval (in Italy, France and Germany), 
Italy, 

(in 


Russia, 


France and Ger- 
Italy, 
France, 


The past is studied 


naissance (1n 


ny), Modern 
Germany, 


Denmark, 
eden, Eng- 
nd and America).* 
for the sake of the values that the historic 




























schools have contributed to modern sculp- 
ture. Attention should be directed espe- 
‘ially to the results of these historic influ- 
ences on the sculpture of America. 

Architecture has to do with the planning 
and construction of buildings. The manner 
of building, throughout the ages, has been 
haracterized by certain styles of construe- 
tion and ornamentation. Chief among these 
styles are the Egyptian—mazjesty, solidity, 
colossal size; Greek—simplicity, symmetry, 
monumental repose, column and lintel con- 
struction in Roman— 
building, utility and imposing ap- 
pearance, arched construction, combining 
the Greek orders; Early Christian—in the 
large domed interiors for public 
worship and in the west, adaptation of 


dressed marble; 


eivie 


east, 
the Roman basilica; Saracenic—first use 
of the pointed arch, elaborate decoration 
in color; Romanesque—massive, develop- 
ment of stone vaults, round arched open- 
small windows, somber dignity; 
Gothie—strains brought upon isolated 
points and balanced, walls less important 
than windows, ribbed vaulting, pointed 
arches, vertical lines, vastness, complexity, 
mystery ; Renaissance—revival and adapta- 
Fitness to 


ings, 


tion of classic Roman types.‘ 


Marquand, Allan and Frothingham, A. L., ‘‘A 
Text-book of the History of Sculpture,’’ Long 
mans, Green and Company. 

*Résumé of the material on architecture con 


ined in the dictionary. For a more extended 
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purpose is a governing principle of all 
the 
steel construction and reinforced concrete 


good architecture. At present time 


construction are important. In America 
civie and domestic architecture are worthy 
of careful study and analysis. The sub- 
ject of architecture is here interpreted to 
include interior decoration. 

Industry 
effort. It 
materials 


implies purposeful human 
includes the transformation of 
finished produets, 


Some of 


natural into 
either by tool or by machine. 
the industries in which the element of art 
has been and still is most significant are 
ceramics, including pottery which em- 
braces dinner and hotel ware, terra cotta 
tile; 
dresses, suits and cloaks, waists, negligées 


inelud- 


and brick and costumes, including 


and children’s dresses; furniture, 


ing the special forms for various purposes 


and environments; lighting fixtures for 


streets, public buildings and homes; 


machinery and tools; printing, including 
books, magazines and newspapers; textiles, 


including woven and _ printed 
dyeing and batik and wall paper. 
evolution of the art 


studied, especially as they have been de- 


patterns, 
The 
industries should be 


veloped in America. 

Commerce is concerned with trade and 
especially with the buying and marketing 
of commodities. Commercial art comprises 
the designing of various advertising forms 
for newspapers, magazines, bill boards, cir- 
culars, leaflets, announcements, car cards 
and other 
cludes, therefore, the planning of advertis- 


posters. Commercial art in- 
ing publications or the arrangement of 
typed material and the 


page, the arrangement of the pages with 


illustrations on 


reference to one another and the choice of 
paper stock and inks as well as the de- 


signing of trademarks and letter heads, 
outline refer to the word architecture and to the 
chart and illustration, pages 118 and 119, Web 
ster’s International Dictionary, Refers History 


Edition, 1910. 








commercial illustration, artistic sign paint- 
ing and scene painting. 

Art courses in the senior high school are 
planned to meet the distinct and differen- 
tiated the 
marked inclination 


needs of pupils who possess 


toward art, and who 
have been selected from the try-out general 
eourses of the junior high school years. 
These pupils will generally be found to 
possess considerable talent, and they can 
At 


it is the aim of the art depart- 


consequently be trained in technic. 
this time ‘* 
ment to provide means for capturing these 
talented pupils and for placing them in 
classes where they may be_ especially 
trained.’”® 

Senior high schools should offer courses 
in design planned to meet special needs, 
courses In commercial design, craft design, 
There 


eolor as 


textile design and costume design. 


should sometimes be courses in 
such, but more frequently we should find 
courses in home planning, interior decora- 
and illustration (including 


tion costume 


illustration) involving concrete instruction 
in the use of color as a means to an end. 
The advertising field will suggest a number 
of units planned to meet the peculiar needs 
of pupils who expect to enter the commer- 
cial art field. Chief among the large num- 
ber of courses in advertising art should be 
mentioned those in pen and ink rendering 
for newspaper work, in wash drawing for 
circulars 


and in poster and commercial 


lettering. The architectural field suggests 
special courses in the drawing of plans 
and elevations and in detail rendering and 
specifications. A number of courses in the 
appreciation and history of art shoutd also 
be offered. 


further 


The senior high school should 
make least in the 
large centers of population, some special 


available, at 
advanced courses in anatomy and drawing 
from the figure planned primarily for the 


s J imes Pp. 


Haney. 
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most promising pupils, who can pr 
the instruction given. 

Leon L. WIN 
SUPERVISOR OF AR! 


YORK 


STATI 


NEW 


DEPARTME} 
OF EDUCATION 


A SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
IN CITIZENSHIP FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS' 


THIS course 18 equally recomme! 
young toreigners who are to become <A: 
citizens; it is, however, designed prima 
Americanizing native-born Americans 
The purpose ot the school is to devel | 
zen who not only possesses the qualities ¢ 
the 


ment of enlightened men, but who is al 


sonal character approved by mor: 


scious of the duties of social institut 
who is ready to bear his full share of rv 
bility in the conduct of these institutions 
If anything is wrong with his fa 
local community, his state or his nati 
fault is also his, unless he is doing his ut: 
the the 
ability, intelligently contributing towar 


the 


eorrect wrong, and, to extent 


ization of ideal functions of thes¢ 
tutions. 

The development of his own perso! 
his furtherance of institutional develop: 
two aspects of a unitary process. Social 
ress, of necessity, includes development « 
sonalities; while personalities develop t! 
their contributions to social progress. \ 
really great characters of history becamé 
through social service. 

The course here suggested is designed 
the culmination, through the curriculum, o 
ondary school endeavor towards the de 
ment of character and good citizenship 

Effort is being made at this time to deter 
anew the character education objectives fo 
division of public education and to 
methods of realizing these objectives thr 


the course of study, extra class room a: 


and all other means available to the s 


section meeting on ‘‘Tr 
ing in for 


Superintendence Department of the Nat 


the 
and 


1 Read before 


character 


citizenship 


eation Association, February, 1924. 
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or eleven years cl school instruction 
ng for character will precede this 
senior high school to round out the 
through formulation of ethical prin- 
1d through practice in application ot 
eal principles to complex social situa- 


he youth, on entering the course, will 


juired substantial knowledge of the 
lamental aspects of the social inheri- 
e should know at least the basic laws 
both physical and biological; some- 


human nature and especially of the 
ture of man; he should be familiar with 
of civilization, including man’s most 
achievements—social and moral as well 
al. Thus the ideal of progress should 
established in his mind. 
\ior high school course in citizenship is 


ipon this ideal and recapitulates the 
upon which it is based. It aims to 


very clearly the nature of the social 
ce and its great significance in human 
hoth social and individual. It leads 
pupil to appreciate his dependence upon 


as a whole and therefore to sense his 


to humanity. This cones ption of the 
of the human race, of its achieve- 
nd future possibilities, may become to 
most inspiring ideal, a great impelling 

to social service. It lifts youth above the 
individualism of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, it gives him vision 

| any selfish or partisan interest; it pro- 
sa point of view from which he may grasp 
s of social progress and identify himself 
the great life of humanity. Thus social 


ties hecome moral opportunities; social ser- 


‘ 





e, a coveted privilege; wealth, knowledge, vo- 
al efficiency, physical and _ intellectual 
er, all become means of returning to hu- 
ty something of permanent value in dis- 
rge of the debt each individual owes to his 
This conception of justice and moral 
ration is the foundation of the course in 
enship and the guiding principle in the 
tion of social problems. 
he problems selected for study are chosen 
se of their significance in our own times. 
ar as classification is coneerned they are 


indiscriminately from the fields of civies, 
nomies and sociology. While these subjects 
primarily with what is, the course in citi- 


zenship, or social ethics, passes from what is to 
what ought to be; it seeks to discover the unde 
lying principles by which what is mey be ap 
proved and perpetuated or disapproved and 


modified to econtorm to acceptable standards 


come through application of common ethical 
principles to all problems; its purpose through 
out is to point the way to turther social prog 
ress and to the highest devs lopn ent ol person 
alities through social service. 

Preservation of the good in the social inheri 
tance 1s necessary to progress, but to rest on 
this means stagnation. Any such stagnation in 


the material world is forestalled by tl 


o 


rapid developme nt ol applic d seience, the keen 
competition in modern business and the ambi 
tions of men for wealth and power It is the 
primary business of teachers to catch and main 
tain the vision of social and moral progress, 
build in the minds of youth moral values and 
practical ideals—not commercial values as such 
nor impractical dreams 

Citizens have constantly before them political 
and other social problems that can be solved 
only by application of fundamental ethical 
principles. Knowledge of tacts involved is, ot 


course, necessarv; but knowledge of facts wit! 


out guiding principles and feelings of obliga 
tion to promote human welfare may avail not! 
ing. Such knowledge when used towards realiz 
ing selfish ends may even become socially detri 
mental. 

The following are some of the problems dis 


eussed in the course in citizenship, after the 1 
troductory lessons reviewing the social inher! 
tanee and its ethical significances 
The conservation of human life: 
The right and the duty of the state to legis 
late towards this end; ¢.q., laws relating 


to labor, health and publie morals. 


Looking toward the same end, are the follow 


ing problems: 


The use and conservation of natural resources. 


The ethical basis of private property. 
The ethical basis of taxatior 
The justification of public expenditures and 
their limitations. 
The social function of schools: 
What would happen to the modern world if 
all schools were discontinued? Would the 


SCHOO] 


human brotherhood an 


nit. 
human y 


This may seem a pretentious program. From 


but it is worth while, 
rried out. It has 


and developed, in our experience, 


one point of view it 1s, 


and it can be e¢: been tested 


through a 


period covering fifteen years; it is now taught 


in many high schools and in several colleges and 
normal schools. 
As to methods, the students should be encour- 


the social about 


their 


eurrent social problems. 


aged to observe 


phenomena 


to exercise own moral judg- 


ments in solution of 
To this end the civie life of the school, and the 
larger community of which it is a part, should 
be more fully utilized in ways corresponding to 
laboratory and field practice in biological sei- 
ence. Natural science teachers have long since 
condemned mere text-book work as woefully in- 
adequate. The 


in the field of 


text-book alone is no less inade 
social ethics. 


The course here outlined 


qua 
ean not succeed with 
a teacher who is a mere visionary or a purveyor 


facts without ideals; nor can the course fail 


a trained teacher of wholesome person- 


the 


sciences, and having first-hand acquaint- 


thoroughly grounded in ethies and 
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ance with an 


ecommunit. 


protessioni lly 


business 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CURRENTS 


INTELLECTUAL 
GERMANY TO-DAY 


Fo WING | 
Protessor Kuno 
sity, presents In 


studv of el 


Germany, 

eational 

reters, 

W ilhel 

sities and polytechni« 

most produet ve instit 
world and attracted 
methodical training and the 


sh p surpassed the 


ntellectuals of the 
hard to realize 


| 


eivilization rested 


they had been put 


ignored the 


clay, that 
of a poliey which 


healthy 


ditions of progress, respect 


freedom and earnest desire for 


brotherhood.” Professor Francke 


service 
rendered to the voung st1 
and thereby to the Fatherland, 
the 


professors had whole 


teachers in the Gymnasia 


ss ieartedly 
political responsibilities which th 
old order brought 


nselves to the 


for them; if they 
Weimar C 


rovernment 


the ef€orts to substitu 


for the 


played-out m« 


misery to what they call Sox 


they rail at all 


popular 
or Jewish conspiracy ; 


internal reform; they clamor 


fund: 


yY 
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nciples; they even acclaim the met sidered at a conference in Boston, on June 4, 
lorff . 
wus Se held under the auspices of the N: ! Counel 
r Francke reviews a book of Oswald on Foreign Service Traini: 1) Glen Levin 
* . “Doom of the Occident,” which bril- Swiggett, of the United States Bureau of Ed 
presents the resentment and despair C&lion, who acted as chairman, said 
mene The National Cour S 
erse side of the situation is then . 
r is endeavoring t eate sent t 
programme of student trave tries 
sors of many different German universities Americans have the habit of tra | “ 
is in telling me last summer that they tion of the value that s 
. 
: ad such students as now. A feverish y properly supervised travel, stu t tra 
arning, they said, seemed to have taken parti ilar, there has, howevs | y t r 
them; and no privations or hardships, both of effort and of money The cou \ 4 
1 rooms, no lack of light, no empty under consideration a plan whereby present efforts 
o threadbare clothes, no difficulties in and methods can be coordinated, with the hope that 
yg book or scientific instrument, no hard the coll Res and universities will litimately 
in factories or warehouses could credit supervised travel of this character T'we 
the enthusiasm with which these youths of our larger universities have reported organized 
to intellectual pursuits. It was natural effort for supervised student travel, the major pur 
r pressure of economic distress a majority pose of which with the larger number is cultural 
students should turn to the technical and Some, however, report that the purpose of student 
sciences; but the humanistic studies also, travel is to further a scientific r commercial 
s philosophy, history of literature, history eareer. The area of student travel is a yt « 
showed no marked decrease in numbers, and tirely that of western Europ Student trave 
ssed former times by the ardor and devotior Latin America is reported by four institutions, and 
llowers. in the Far East by ong. Eleven of these institu 
se testimonies of professors are borne out by tions definitely state that acade credit for tray 
ifestations of university life that have will be given if directed by their own institut 
iy notice: artistic achievements such as most of them are willing to give edit 1 t ‘ 
ial Handel festivals at Géttingen; welfare directed by another institution \ ajyority of the 
ts such as the widespread activity of stu replies received from forty-five additional instit 
ganizations in support of Professor tions indicate sympathy with the idea t 
schke’s schemes of land-holding reform; supervised student travel, and many of the say 
fforts such as the propaganda of the Eucken that soon they hope to have organized effort 
for cultivation of liberal and enlightened student travel of this characte: 
gious views—all symptoms of an academic 
sm which in the midst of national collapse Others who discussed the proposal, as re 
s out for the reconstruction and heightening ported by the Boston Transcript, were Clinton 
lual life. L. Babeock, manager of tou and cruises of 


: ' the American Express Company, James H 
Protessor Francke characterizes the work  ,, ; , 
rurner, of the United States Lines 


Kk. Bailey, New England Passenger Agent for 


the Dollar Steamship Line Mr. Babeock as 


; , and ( haries 
ree leaders in Germany who stand for a 
leal of life Friederich Wilhelm Foerster, 
Steiner and Count Hermann Keyser ‘ se : 
‘ serted that “educational travel is showing cor 

He concludes that the constantly widen 2 
. stant improvement in method He 


x influence of these men, particularly Count — : 
. attention to the special el rt of the steams! p 


erling, “seems a pledge that the remaking 7 
companies to make avalliabie their third cla 
national type... is bound to become a ; : 
Rs . tor purpose oft student travel, offering round 
tr p rate only s] eht \ n excess ot one 


STUDENT TRAVEL FOR FOREIGN ~~ “econ class. 
SERVICE TRAINING me. Dauey sold: 


_ 


PERVISED student travel in foreign countries Whether or not we hold first place in th 


factor in foreign service training was con kets of the Far East is dependent upon whether 
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held this veal cooperation 

states public health service. TI 

be located at Columbia Universit 

sity of Calitornia, the Universit 

the University of Michigan. 
which will be in session from six 

traveller, to ‘ 
are an outgrowth ot the short 


been held. 


aims of the schools, as 


nouncement of the public health 
A CONFERENCE ON SCHOOLS AND (1) to provide intensive training 
DELINQUENCY sons engaged in any kind of publi 


: , (2) to furnish up-to-date instructix 
A CONFERENCE on “What the schools can do 
i enable practicing physicians to 
to prevent delinquency” has been arranged by 

; “ with the more important causes 


a temporary committee in connection with the , : 
. and disability, especially cases ref 
annual meeting of the National Education Asso-  , 
Rie a dustrial clinies, sehool clinies, 
ciation at Washington, on July 3. “The schools 


a <e nurses and similar agencies; ( 


and the delinquent child” will be the title of the 
address by Miss Olive M. Jones, president of 
the National Edueation Association. Dr. Ber 
nard Glueck, formerly director of the Bureau 
of Children’s Guidance, New York City, will 


gether practicing physicians, hea 
other sanitarians, and thus to 
cooperative relationship in the 
prevention. 
: : The chairman of the advisory « 
speak on “Psychiatry and the understanding ; ; oy 
: aa the Surgeon General on the Edueat 
ot behavior problems. . 
: ) tarians, which has general oversight 
n order to focus attention upon practica : 
es 1d ' I mer school work, is Dean David 
efiort and develop action, the committee in , . 
the Harvard University School of 
fessor C. E. A. Winslow, of Yal 
chairman, and A. J. MeLaughlin, 
States Publie Health Service, is sec 


1. That educators, social workers and parents other members of the committee a1 


charge of the program has suggested that the 
discussion at the meeting be centered upon the 


following propositions: 


recognize their interest in the problem child. bott, director, school of hygie ne 
2. That plans be made to disseminate among health, University of Pennsylvani: 
teachers, parents and social workers information dean, college of medicine, Tulan 
‘garding problem children and wise methods of 
treatment. 
That pe riodic conferé } ged for the 


interchs 


Haven Emerson, professor of pub 
ministration, Columbia University; 
ae Howell, assistant director, school 
inge of informatio ani I ice among 


and public health, Johns Hopki 


groups. 


Edwin rd Jordan, protessor oT 
tr 


niversity of Chieago; William 
fessor ol bacteriology and hy 
and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
York Citv; W. S. Rankin, seec1 


Carolina State Board of Health; 


rier 


at the next 


its standing president, General Edueatior 
l 


m Cl Rosenau, professor of preventis 
“i to take =yeiene, Harvard University; 
» arrangement of conferences as above Sears. sanitary supervisor, Nev 
otal me seen partment of Health; John Sund 
ot hvgiene and public health, U 
Michigan; C. E. Turner, assistant p1 


Four public health summer schools are to be partment of biology and public he 


PUBLIC HEALTH SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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ts Institute ot Technology; Henry Ff July 19. New sources for wages. I 
n, commissioner of health, Detroit: Vik Walton 


Vaughan, professor emeritus of hygiene 24 the Graduate S tof Was ton | ren 
ological chemistry, University of Mich 
William H. Welch, director, school of hy a 
and public health, Johns Hopkins Univer 
One week beginning July 7 ] 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, president, Leland 5 6 
Alfred D. Sheffield, of Wellesley College, and t 


; rd Junior University; Ennion G. Wil a 
Boston Trade Union Colleg: 


State Commissioner of Health, Virginia, 
Linslv R. Williams, managing director, Na- 


l'ubereulosis Association. E 


One week beginning July 14 ] 


THE BROOKWOOD TRADE UNION Walton H. Hamilton, 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

CONFERENCES ON THE TEA IN« 

ss for the summer school for trade unio ENGLISH 


d union teachers to be held at Brook- Two week Ir ae fM } K 

; a oO ecKs, l charge <« SS Eile! ennan, of 
Labor College, Katonah, N. Y., July ( to the School for Printers’ Apprentic ly 
re nearly completed. The advance pro- _ jeal Union No. 6. New York , 


ntains the following: 
CONFERENCES ON LABOR PROBLEMS 


Nationalization of coal mines. Diseus 


ader, Chris Golden, president District 9, 


a , . tu two eve os « t ary ast« \ 
Mine Workers of America. 
I ' T i ~~ w, ? , ? 
’ ; ‘ 4} pa y 4 k 
Labor’s responsibility in production. 
—_ : ers on the | t situat 
Stuart Chase, member of the staff of the 
abundant mate I < + ¢ . 
Bureau. 
pens , immediately after the o~ A 
The problem of stabilizing industry. ' 
, y : ive een fie 
Dr. Leo Wolman, New School for Social 
SPECIAL ( FERENCTH 


/ 10. New meaning and new methods of ec , : ; 
bargaining. Leader, Dr. Wm. M. Leiserso1 Sunday, July 13. Arrangements are | 

vaite of Talade. for special conterences on this date at wil it is 
Some new developments in industrial expected that a number of prominent labor 
tions (company unions). Miss Mary Van 


and women, as well as educators, w be pre t 


The subject for discussion w be, What labor « 


k, Research Department of Russell Sage 


oi pects and desires of teachers in workers’ « 
; , enterprises. 
July 12. Government intervention in trades dis 
s. Leader, Ben Seleckman, Research Depart fe " 
Russell Sage Foundation. EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
4 y 
14. Women in indust: Leader. Miss 
/ ‘. men in naustry. ea 9 NEWS 
sa Wolfson, studying this subject in coopera . 
. th the American Federation of Labor. KATHERYN NEW! Apams, former dean of 
| Cooperation between organize 1 labor women al Be olt te eve, \W Col n, icceed 
anagement in the raiiroad industry. Leader, JP)r. Marv Mills Patrick ; president « the 
Beyer, of the Labor Bureau. American Colleze for Women in (Cor 
16. The amalgamation movement eader 
maigamati 7 _L =e nopile, Miss Adam een a member ol the 
Stolberg. : 
as lacuity since Septeli wer ] Z 
The labor bank movement Leader 
ably), Peter Brady, president of the Federa Hersert E. Bouton, professor of American 
Bank of New York. history at the University of California for the 
July 18. The labor press. Leader, Normar last twelve vears, has been appointed pre 


is, formerly editor-in-chief New York Lead dent of the University of Texa 
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} 


DeaN Epwakp MorcGan Lewis was elected Kusso, ot Allegheny College, will tak« 


acting president of Massachusetts Agricultural tessor Lipari’s work at Wisconsin. 


College on June 9, to take > place o Lenvol . ; 
eve ne a take the piace ol Ie “2 A Dr. ALBERT C. Hi, chief of 
ut rtiel ho resigned as resident : 
L.. buttertield, wh resigned i president, schools bureau of the New York Stat 
Mi 6 . si 
lay | ment of Education, who since 1894 has be. 


THomas A. SmMIpDpDY, formerly protessor ot nected with the department, will retire 


bi 


economics at Cork University, has been ap l. In accepting his resignation the reg ‘ 
pointed minister plenipotentiary of the Irish pressed regret at his departure and ap} 
Free State at Washington. Professor Smiddy for his long and faithful service. Sine 


has been in the United States for some time, Dr. Hill has had charge of the speci: 
representing the Free State un fficially. including Indian, deat, blind and prisor 
Proressor Henry Seimpent Cansy, of Yale SUPERINTENDENT JOHN R. Parrers 


University, is editor-in-chief of the Saturday ¢YTus, Ohio, has been elected superint 


Review of Literature, created since the sale ot schools at Athens, Ohio. 

the New York Evening Post. DovuGLas GorvON MILLER, rector of t 
THREE new appointments and an exchange deen Grammar School, has been appoint 
professorship on the faculty of Hamline Uni master of the Manchester Grammar § 
versity have been announced by President *U°cession to J. L. Paton, who will r 
Samuel F. Kertoot. The new members are July after 21 years’ service. 
Dr. Walter A. Kenyon, University of Wiscon- SAo-Ke ALFRED SZE, ambassador from ( 


sin, who will teach biology; Dr. Frank Huek- to the United States, was one of twelve 
man, Northwestern University, who becomes a ents of honorary degrees trom Syracusé 
member of the department of religious edu sity at the commencement exercises lx 
cation, and Dr. Everett D. Wells, University Archbold Gymnasium on June 9. Dr. § 
of Minnesota, who will teach physics and ceived the degree of Doctor of Laws. Ds 
mathematics. T. P. Beyer, professor of Eng of Doctor of Laws were also given Her : 
lish, will go to Tsing Hua University in Pekin, raves, dean of the college of forestry at \ 
China, relieving Dr. S. Smith, who will teach University, and Dr. Frank M. Smalley, 
at Hamline University for one year. Ethel chancellor emeritus of Syracuse Universit 


Ackerman, instructor in English, and Franklin Tue University of New Mexico confer: 





C. Banner, professor in journalism, have been honorary degree of doctor of laws on Dt 
granted a year’s leave of absence to study J, Tigert, United States commissioner of « 
abroad. tion, who delivered the commencement 
Dr. Hersert W. Rocers, at present engaged on June 6. 
in research work for the National Research THE degree of doctor of science has 
Council at the University of Minnesota, has ¢onferred on Maximilian Toch. of Nev 
been appointed associate professor of psychol by the Peking University at the instance 
ogy at the University of Vermont. Chinese government. This is the seco 
Dr. Toch has been honored by that gover 


YVONNE ImpavuLt-HvartT, now in charge of 


the Maison d’Education of the Legion of Honor ™ whose invitation he is traveling in Cl 


= al _— as nee 
in Paris, and Pierre Dupont, who is in America livering lectures on wood oils and the n ( 


to prepare for a diplomatic career, will be correcting their adulteration. 

members of the French faculty at Smith next WititiAm CuurCHILL Hammonp, for twe 

vear. five vears head of the department of 1 

Proressor ANGELO Lipari, of the department Mount Holyoke College, has been award 

of Romance languages of the University of Wis- degree of doctor of music by the colleg 

consin, who has been in charge of the Italian Dr. CHARLES ALEXANDER RICHMOND, | 
] 


courses for the past four years, has resigned to dent of Union College, sailed on June 14 


accept a position as associate professor of Ital- Scotland to receive from St. Andrews’ U 


ian at Yale University. Professor Joseph Louis sity, June 27, the degree of doctor of !a\ 











st KENNETH C. M. SILuxs, of Bow 
vered the 


Mount Holyoke. 


inction oft the 


ve, del commencement ad 


His subject was “The 


coiuere. cl 


Ss CHAUNCEY B. TINKER, of the de 


ot English literature at Yale Univer 


commencement address at 


ommencement exercises of the Muni 


were held trom June 


Edgar F. 


versity ol Akron 


8. Former Provost Smith, of 


Unive Pennsylvania, delivered the 


rsity ol! 


cement A special feature of 


address. 


exercises was the dinner tendered to Dr. 
M. Knight, professor emeritus of chem 
his former students, in honor of Dr. 
of connection with the 


t's fiftieth year 


mz. JOHN Livineston Lowes, professor of 

at Harvard University, made the ad 
it the Simmons College nineteenth com 
Harvard Church, 


it exercises, held at 


\NNI Papint, Italian author, who was to 
ectured at Columbia University this sum 
authorities that 


er, has cabled the university 


th prevents his coming. 

high 
boro, Ky., was opened with an address 

Arthur Y. Ford, president of the University 


ard of edueation, J. L. 


$300,000 senior school at 


new 


Laswell is the president of 
Foust is super 


endent and JJ. 


L. Lewis principal of the new 


\monG those sailing for Europe are: Pro 


Ravmond Walters, dean of Swarthmore 


ege; Dr. Arnold Gesell, clinical psycholo 
and protessor of child hygiene in the Yale 


Arthur Wheeler, 


Mawr; Dr. Henry Friedenwald, pro 


late School; Professor 
Bryn 
r of ophthalmology in the University of 


and. 


Kenyon, pro-chancellor of the Um 

of Wales, represented the English group 
inders of Kenyon College at Gambier, O.., 
h opened its four-day centennial on June 
The college at Gambier was named after 


Kenyon’s great grandfather. 
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Dr. Epwin E. Sparks, former president of 
the Pennsylvania state College, and rece va 
special lecturer in American | \ e ¢ 
eve lacuilty, aied 1 ‘ ich Ol 
lune 15 
Dr. C. ALPHONSO SiTH, head of the depart 


ment of English at the 


Annapolis, on June 13 


THE report of the nt re nal « 
mittee on the reorgan i n of e® exe tive 
, 
adepartments of the tedera rovernment, sub 


mitted June 3, recommended the establishment 


; 


ot a new cabinet 


post of education and reliet 
This is regarded as a compromise measure fo1 
the department Oot education advocated by the 
National Edueatior 


cational organizations. The 


Association and other edu 
recommendation otf 


the congressional 


committee is similar to the 
plan presented more than a vear ago 
establishment of a department of edueatior 
and publie welfare. Concentrated in the 
posed new department would be the worl 
performed hy the United States Burean of Edu 
eation, the Veterans 


Health Service. 


Bureau and the Publie 


STUDENTS of Clark University have bv a 


ot (0 to 15 adopted re solutions ePXPressing cor 


Wal ace W At vood The 


forth: ‘The statement 


fidence In Preside? t 
resolutions in part set 
signed by ‘prominent alumni’ of the ur 


of the eastern states to the effect that the 


pres 
ent administration has been unable to mair 
tain the confidence of the students at Clarl 
University, is without foundatior n trut} 


The 


have the fullest COT fider et I Pre 


undergraduate body of Clark University 


W. Atwood, his administration and the pole 
governing its actions.” The resolution itemized 
changes which have beer eccomplished | + hye 


present administration for the wood 


ad oor the ur 
versity. 

TH Oregon law requiring attendance t pub 
lie schools, to the exclusion of privat nd paro 
chial schools, has heer declared neonstitutional 
bv the federal court at Portlar Ore Phe 
decision was the result of an i ection brought 
by Hill Military Academy against state officers 
to prevent then Tror executing the | \ The 
law was strongly opposed by the private and 
pe rochial schools of the state The court hold 
that the rights of parent and guardia ere 














An appeal will 


disregarded by this legislation. 
be made to the United States Supreme Court. 

IN an 
board on an efficiency 


state 


ellort to place the Chicago school 
basis, a bill will be intro- 


duced in the legislature making the office 
of school board president a salaried one. Under 
the plan, the president will devote practically 
all his time to school work and will be paid a 
The need 


change was made apparent at the meetings ot 


salary of $15,000 a year. for such a 


the board when the 1924 school budget was in 


process ol completion. Hundreds of thousands 


ol dollars, it Was pointed out, would be saved 


by increased ethe 1ene\ and the personal super- 


vision of the president. 


INCLUDING all forms of expenditure which 


come within the purview of the Board of Edu- 
cation, such as expenditures from public funds 
education and on 


on universities, agricultural 


reformatory and industrial schools, in addition 
higher education, the total 


to be expended on education in 


to elementary and 


sum England 
and Wales during 1924—25 is estimated at £74,- 
compared with the 
£72,677,000 for 1923-24. 


720,000, as provisional 


amount ot 

Tue Rockefeller Foundation has voted an ap- 
propriation for a period of five years to cover 
the expense of development plans submitted by 
the American University of Beirut for its medi- 
With the assurance of the new pro- 


gram this school will rank with Class A medical 


eal school. 


institutions of the United States and Europe. 
The grant of funds provides for additional pro- 
instructor fellowships, laboratory 
the 
is expected to carry 


fessorships, 
equipment and medical periodicals. At 
same time the university 
out independently its plans for development in 
other departments and its campaign for ade- 
quate endowment. 

A airt of $125,000 to Columbia University 
for the purchase of additional land to complete 
the athletie grounds known as Baker Field has 
heen given by George F. Baker, who recently 
gave Harvard University $5,000,000. In Janu- 
ary, 1922, Mr. Baker gave $700,000 to the uni- 
versity to buy twenty-six acres for the athletic 
field. 
of land 650 feet long and about 100 feet deep, 
Develop- 


The new gift has been used to buy a strip 


which makes Baker Field complete. 
will 


ago, 


ment of the project, started a year 


eost $3,000,000. 
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ARTHUR LEHMAN, a Harvard 
Harvard 


administrat 


given $200,000 to Universit 
construction ot a new 
in honor of the thirtieth anniversa; 
graduation from the university. An 
was made in Boston on June 12 by B 
rence, chairman of the Endowment F 
mittee, that Mr. Lehman’s gift was 

be included in the $10,000,000 fund bhi 
for the developme nt of the dep: rt 
chemistry, business and fine arts. My 
the mone 


administratior 


said that, other than using 
construction of an 
there were no stipulations as to ho 
be expended. He said that the buildi: 
be of colonial stvle architecture to co 

buildings in the colleg 


the other 


new building will be erected at th 
corner of the vard, opposite Harvard § 
on the site of Dana Hall, destroyed 
1917. 

CHARLES WELLES Gross, 
board of trustees of Hartford Semi 
ford, the 
of the seminary on May 28 a gift of $ 
Dean Edgar H. 


dauchters, to be used for a new recitati 


PRESIDENT 


Conn., announced at comme} 


from Knight and 


This amount, together with $250,00 


ing. 
the Samuel P. Avery Fund for a librar 
ing and additional funds from the proce 
the sale of the present seminary propert 
understood to make possible the erectio: 


or five buildings on the new campus 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made at the Was 
University commencement exercises 01 
of a $20,394 endowment for the institut 
library, Mrs. Arthur O’Br 
Washington, D. C., in memory of he 


Henry Dodge Estabrook. 


given by 


Fund 1s 


of 29 


THE Rosenwald 


funds 


Julius 
the 
Alabama during the year b 


tor construction 
negroes in 
July 1. The total amount which v 
to the state from the fund during the 
be $22,900. Twenty-five of the buil 

and will co 


schools. D 


be for school purposes 


from one to six-teacher 


coming fiscal vear, Mr. Rosenwald, ot ‘ 


aside $450,000 for negro ru 


has set 


projects in fourteen southern ar 


O5 OO 





states. This is in addition to a 








1924 


and more than $25,006 tor administrative 


enses, making a total of halt a million dol- 


tor the entire appropriation, 



































ATISTICS OL school building construction in 
w York City since January 1, 1915, reveal 
. about the size of the school building pro- 
i which has been under way, and the present 

of the For 
period between January, 1918, and March, 


school construction work. 
24. the building department of the schools 
ipleted and opened 93 elementary school 
dings and five high schools costing more 
$40,000,000 and provided a 
pacity of 87,130. There 
wtion on Mareh 13, 1924, new school 
dings and additions which when completed 
provide 118,899 new sittings at a total cost 
Since March, 1924, 


tracts for a number of other buildings have 


sealing 


were under c¢on- 


timated at $72,660,763. 


n awarded bringing the total up to approxi- 
150,000 Of the 82,348 
mentary sittings in buildings opened between 
January, 1918, and March, 1924, 41,354 were in 
Brooklyn, 19,125 in the 11,825 in 
8,366 in Manhattan, 1,678 in 


iately sittings. ele- 


Bronx, 
Queens, and 
The high school sittings 
in Brooklyn, 1,966 in 


Richmond Borough. On 


Richmond Borough. 


opened ineluded 2,200 
Queens, and 616 in 
March 
113,899 new sittings, of which 92,858 were ele- 
Of the 
Next in 
ne for relief are the schools of the Bronx, for 


13 last, there were under construction 


mentary and 26,041 were high school. 


tal 43,445 are in Bronx Borough. 


hich 31,729 new sittings are being provided, 
or 28,341 for elementary and 3,388 for high 
ol. The total cost of the building program 
estimated at $72,660,763, divided between the 


elementary and high schools of five boroughs. 


A scnoot building program to give imme- 
ate relief to 54,000 Chicago school children 
ised in portable buildings, and to take care 
an anticipated increase in population, is 
contemplated by Superintendent William Me 
Andrew. A census of the regions where school 


lities have been has been com 


outgrown 
eted and each building has been placed in the 
rder of its work 


urgency. The construction 


s to be begun under the direction of Mr. Edgar 


To show the 


buildings, it is 


W. Martin, supervisory architect. 


irgent need of more school 


nted out that the 25 new structures now in 
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course ol completion will accommodate approx) 
At the 


is an estimated normal increase of 20,000 pupils 


mately 18,000 children same time there 
each year. 


DISCUSSION 
WHAT DOES CLINIC MEAN? 


In educational literature we seem to be bent 
upon making ourselves the poor relation of all 
We talk about the “case 
method,” “educational engineering,” 


the other professions. 


“child ac 


counting,” “surveys,” “diagnosis,” ete., and very 


“habit 
“vocational guidance clinic,” “psycho 


often indeed, about the “school clinic,” 
clinie,” 
the “clinical method.” 


logical elinic,” and 


Now the word “clinic” comes from a Greek 
word meaning “bed,” and educational people 
who use the word, whether philologists or not, 
might occasionally think back to the original 
root, or at least endeavor to trace logical con 
nections if any can be found. 

What does clinic mean, as used in educational 
Does it 


individual 


education ? 
Does it 


literature ? bedside 
Does it 
relate to doing something, presumably by an 
Is it, 


haps, a method of instruction, as in the medical 


mean 
mean education ? 


educator, at the bedside of a child? per 
school, in which a child is used for discussion 
If so, 
Perhaps it has nothing directly to do 


in a class of education? is he a normal 
child? 
with education itself, but only with the numer 
ous forms and rites with which we are sur 
rounding education, such as testing, classifying, 
transferring or promoting. 

Even so, what 


the ehild in 


Confusion worse confounded! 
exactly does the word imply? Is 


question a special problem, so that “clinic” 
refers to the educational treatment of an indi 
vidual child when something is the matter with 


him? Or is it just plain educational help to 
child? This last 


would seem to fit a 


any individual definition 


large number of facts which 


have recently come under the observation of 
the Yet 


any of the rest, spoke of the “clinical 


writer. recently an educator, big as 
method 
in education,” when, obviously, he meant the 
problem or project or case method of teaching 
Thus, if I teach the 


ciples of vocational guidance by laying 


a class in education. prin 
before 


my class the administrative problem in which 
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Baltimore finds itself, so far as vocational ment; “if it has favorable results, its s 
guidance is concerned, and ask the class to be extended in future years.” 
diseuss the best method of improving the In the language programs the Nort] 
organization of vocational guidance in the thorities differ considerably from thos 
Zaltimore schools. I am using. according to ‘South. Set books have been banishe 
this writer, “the clinical method.” Obviously, Free State syllabus; the North ret: 
however, there is no bed and no individual In modern foreign languages the Free St 
child, gone tar along the lines approved by 
We are forced, therefore, to ask the ques tles of the direct method; Northern Ir 
tion, “What does clinic mean?” When we re- much more conservative. The Norther 
ceive the answer we shall know what to expect ties recognize that there is a risk of « 
when we are introduced to a child clinic, or when books are preseribed, but, on t 
child welfare clinic, or clinical department, hand, they believe that, without set boo 
whether organized in a school system or in a ©? desirous of preparing their pupils 1 
college department of education. late “unseens” of various kinds will be 
Joun M. Brewer to give their pupils short extracts 
HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOO! whole books. They also believe that 
OF EpUCATION aminer who knows his business will bi 
tell the difference between the merely ve 


QUOTATIONS correct answer and the answer whi h Ss 
EDUCATION IN THE FREE STATE AND most skillful examiner will do well to beg 
IN NORTHERN IRELAND winnowing of the wheat from the chaft 


he begins the marking of the papers. | 


come of real knowledge. Perhaps so; 


A RIVALRY of the healthiest kind has begun 
words, he will devise examination papers 


between the educational authorities of the Free 


‘ . an eve > confusi f the smatterer 
State and of Northern Ireland. It is a rivalry n eye to the confusion o ee 


to be noted that the Northern exar 


in which the success of one can not but benefit r , 
papers will be graded so as to give pup 


the other—that is, of course, if the less success- pe 
ful has the sense to follow a good example. A average ability a reasonable ehanece of passing 
few weeks ago the syllabus for secondary schools and at the same time to give the cleverer } 
issued by the Free State Ministry of Education * chance “ distinguishing themaetv : a 
was noticed in this column; Northern Ireland '™0v@tions educationists will notice wits 


est the introduction ot an oral examini 


has now published its syllabus for 1925, and : 
modern languages for candidates for the 


comparison between the two is inevitable. A 9 
cireular to school managers draws attention to certificate, and the introduction of 
the most interesting points ot the Northern syl- a - the ee ee rae & 
labus, and of these points the most interesting Times Educational Supptement. 


will probably be found in regulation 7. By this liiiindeencasicai 
regulation the estimate formed by the teachers 

“ tend pared en Llcons SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
of their pupils’ capacities must be sent in yearly 
to the Ministry on or before June 1. It is THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
hoped by this means “to associate in some mea- UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
a See Sey ae re ae, eee sé * “THE part to be played in the life of Amer 
apparently intended to give the teacher a voice . 





; . a xe ican countries by such organizations as 
in the awarding of the certificates. The writer ; : oe ; ’ 

: American Association of University Women 
of these notes does not know whether anything : 
like this has ever been tried elsewhere, but to 


one accustomed to the austerity of the old In- 


assuming a new and deeper significance,” sav 
recently Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director of the P 
American Union.’ That this is realized by « 


termediate régime this attempt of the higher 
lege women themselves was evinced by 


powers to get behind the written word to the 
personality of each candidate is amazing. It is 1 At a Pan-American meeting on April 21 


recognized by the authorities to be an experi- ing the convention of the A. A. U. W. 
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nterest in the last annual convention of 
4 A. U. W., held at Washington, D. C., 
21-25, and by the presence there of about 
egates from all parts of the country. 
ibership in the association has recently 
nereased to more than 19,000, This 
eal extension is due to the campaign in 
for an increase in numbers, and to sev- 
deeper causes. Chief among these may be 
ned interest in the new national clubhouse 
Washington and in the paying off of the 
tedness on this house; the adoption by the 
ation during the last year of a definite 
ram of educational study; the ever-widen 
pe of women’s activities which the asso 
n represents; and the growth of the inter 
nal spirit together with the appeal made 
ege women by the manner in which this 


is fostered and expressed by the associa- 


her opening address the president, Dr. 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt, who is president of Mills 
College, California, stated that the A. A. U. W. 
now stands at a point where it can view clearly 
past achievements and look forward defi 
tely into the future. The executive secre- 
Dr. Mina Kerr, has labored valiantly, 
and her report, as well as that of Mrs. Walter 
DuBois Brookings, chairman of the Washing- 
ton Fund Committee, disclosed the fact that 
about $112,000 out of the $200,000 indebted 
ness on the national clubhouse has now been 
pledged. Gifts in honor of early members and 
friends of the education of women are especially 
desired. Some of these in memoriam contribu- 
tons are a touching feature. That from the 
Alpha Chi Omega fraternity is in memory of 
May Allinson, formerly head of the research 
department in the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston; that from the Valley 
City, North Dakota, branch, in memory of Mrs. 
L. B. Perrine, oldest woman graduate in the 
world when she died three months ago at the 
age of 92, and the 28th woman in the United 
States to get a degree. 

The report of Mrs. Frances F. Bernard, the 
educational secretary, who is soon to take up 
her new duties as dean of Smith College, re 
corded the following facts: Since July last, 
110 round tables have been established in 
branches,—34 on elementary education, 23 on 


th 


the pre-school child, and 53 on international 





relations. Many other branches have had 
monthly programs on these special topics 
Further, the sum of $27,000 has been secured 
from the Laura Spelman Rocketeller Memorial 
for the purpose of promoting during two years 
and three months the elementary and pre-school 
child study projects, with the prospect, if not 
the promise, of further support at the end of 
the period designated, in case success attends 
the first efforts and a developed plan demand 
ing more support can be shown. This $27,000 
will be used for experiments and studies, and, 
in general, for forwarding modern education, 
first, through studies of the pre school child in 
small groups of college women under the super 
vision and direction of the educational secre 
tary; second, through studying elementary edu 
eation in study groups. The purpose of the 
pre school child study is the training of parents 
and of leaders for parent training; of the 
elementary school study, to bring the theories, 
standards and experiments of modern educa 
tion before college women all over the country 

Speaking on the “Possibilities in the elemen 
tary school project” during the educational 
meeting Tuesday forenoon, Miss Agnes L. 
Rogers, professor of psychology and education 
at Smith College, demanded that the women of 
the country become a power for progress in the 
public school system. She would have them 
“see to it that the schools of their own com 
munities are kept abreast with modern educa 
tional developments, that they are not made the 
football of politics, and that adequate appro 
priations are placed in the city budgets. 
College women must be divided into two groups 
in their own communities—one, a study group 
to keep up with educational developments, and 
second, a ‘watching committee’ to protect the 
schools from the attacks of politicians, economy 
enthusiasts and the like, who have too often 
preyed upon the educational system, with no 
voice raised in protest.” 

College groups in the community must stand 
behind every movement for progress in meth 
ods of education, declared Miss Rogers, if we 
are not to have a statie condition of the publie 
schools. Modern developments such as the 
junior high school movement, the Dalton plan 


and similar projects should be seriously studied 


2See ScHoo. anp Society for April 


pp. 400-401, 


1924, 











~] 
~— 


by members of the association, who must then 
in turn interpret them to the public. “There 
ought to be a college group in each community 
to bring modern methods into the publie 
schools.” 

Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley, psychologist 
and assistant director of the Merrill Palmer 
School at Detroit, followed Miss Rogers with 
an extremely interesting address upon the “Sig- 
nificance of the pre-school age.” The facilities 
offered by the nursery school at Detroit for in 
vestigation of the problems presented by early 
childhood its psychological laboratory, its econ- 
sultation center for diagnosis and advice, the 
opportunities for personality studies afforded, 
and the admirable school equipment for train- 
ing in the health and nutrition of young child 
hood, were all set forth Mrs. Woolley also 
illustrated her statements by concrete examples, 
often of a most amusing nature. Reports from 
round table groups on the pre-school child 
proved also most illuminating. 

At the public meeting on Tuesday evening 
“Responsibility of university women in public 
affairs” was the general subject considered. 
Mrs. Cornelia James Cannon, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who spoke on responsibility in 
public education, pleaded for the discourage 
ment of intellectual snobbery among college 
graduates. She declared that there is a real 
danger of overestimating the cultural quality 
of liberal arts courses given by colleges and 
universities and a tendency to exaggerate the 
value of university training, which makes for 
narrowmindedness and egoism. She therefore 
exhorted the delegates to the conference to 
stress the “service purpose’ in education. 
“From the point of view of the community,” 
she said, “education is not a gift to the able, 
but an investment for the future.” The per- 
sonal contribution of college women to the cause 
of education can be to cultivate such an atti 
tude to the subject-matter of educational en- 
deavor that this will prevent any venture into 
the field of learning from seeming final and 
will keep the college women themselves open to 
new ideas and new truths. They should make 
themselves intelligent servants of public educa- 
tion by knowing the local school as they know 
a beloved neighbor. Mrs. Cannon also stressed 
the importance of elevating the standards of 


the teaching profession by assuring adequate 
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pay as compared with other profess 
pletion of the ranks of teachers is 
the public school system face to face 
most serious situation,” she stated. “Wy 
employ every effort to see that the sa 
the teachers in this country bear a defi: 
tion to the earning capacity of educated 
in other fields .... for we can not 
spare our ablest women tor devising n¢ 
for the buying public, while the s 
managed by those who are unable to 
thing else.” 

Other speakers on Tuesday even 
Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke, associate edit 
Pictorial Review, who discussed college 
responsibility to the strongest of 
tional agencies, the public press; Miss 
Van Kleeck, of the department of 
studies, the Russell Sage Foundation; a 
Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s | 

Not only have the members of th: 
U. W. been engaged for the past year 
study of the national publie school syster 
the national problems of industry 
affect women, but they have turned th 


tion also to the housing problem in our 


and most enthusiastically to our relation 
university women of other lands. Ther 
been a committee on housing, of wh 
Edith Elmer Wood is chairman. In « 
with the work of the sub-committee on | 
of women students in universities and 
which interested itself in living eo 
among women students, a novel move 
started for the installation of college « 
“in the accepted conventions ot societ\ 
many grades of homes are represented 
colleges to-day that the college must ir 
the accepted standard. It was even su 
by the committee that several colleges 
unite in appointing a woman as a traveli: 
turer in this field. 

One of the most important labors of th 
ciation is the establishment and mainte: 
of fellowships. As more and more internat 
fellowships are being founded, the report 
the fellowship committee, given on Tuesday, 
naturally linked with the report of the cor 
tee on international relations, present: 
Wednesday. In the former of these Profess 
Rogers, the chairman, called attention 


cementing of friendship between women ot! 





States and foreign countries accom 


by the international fellowships; 47 
ns had been received for fellowships 
American women, while 18 members of 
on federations had applied for the A. 
\V. international fellowships. 
ent Pendleton, of Wellesley College, is 
of the committee on international re 
Her report had regard: 
to the work of Oriental students now 
d in about 35 American institutions. 
is being studied by a special sub- 
ee, whose findings are to be published 
and will eontain valuable information 
tatus of Orientals in the colleges of this 
and their particular needs in matters 
riculum. 
Second, to the efforts that are being made to 
e a federation of university women in 
American countries. These efforts have 
- been unsuccessful, owing to the difficulty 
rming a satisfactory standard for admis- 
Presidents of South American republies 
been urged to appoint representatives to 


Fed- 


of University Women, to be held this 


rd conference of the International 


mer in Christiania. 

rd, to a plan for exchange of secondary 
teachers with European countries. Such 
has been drawn up and will be presented 

he Christiania conference for approval. 
irth, to a recent request that the associa- 
vive its approval to a scheme for establish- 
foundation for international fellowships. 
e outstanding feature of President Pendle- 
's report was, however, an announcement of 
aid. The Carnegie 
ch the Institute of 
has made her committee an annual appro 


Corporation, 
International Educa- 
m of $5,000 for five years to carry on its 


A branch conference was held on Wednes- 
atternoon, at which were discussed the 
operation of branches with the national head- 

juarters at Washington, of the headquarters 

branches, and branch administration in 
veneral. Special conferences of the 10 differ- 
sections composing the association also 
took place. 
Thursday morning was. given up to group 
nferences. At the conference of 
where Mrs. J. W. Blodgett, a trustee of Vassar 


trustees, 
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College, presided, attention was divided be 


tween the “Status of women in coeducational 


colleges and universities” and the “Actual ac 


complishment of women trustees as told in a 


questionnaire.” At the conference of presi 


dents, deans and professors, Dean Sara C. 


Lovejoy, of Lake Erie College, occupied the 
chair. Here the subject, “The share of the 
faculty as a body and as individuals in college 
administration,” was introduced by President 
Helen Coolidge, of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women. It was discussed by Dean Helen 
M. Smith, of Western 


where the faculty enjoy exceptional rights 


Reserve University, 
and 
privileges, and by Professor Penelope McDutfiie, 
of Converse College, who represented a more 
conservative Dean F. 
Louise Nardin, of the University of Wisconsin, 
Perkins, of Western Re- 


serve University, offered pertinent suggestions 


type ot institution. 


and Professor Kmma 
upon the subject, “How can the college assist 
the A. A. U. W. 
Georgia L. White, of Cornell University, and 
Dean Mary Watson Green, of Rockford Col 
lege, upon “What the A. A. U. W. 
the college.” Dean White thought the greatest 
service which the A. A. U. W. 
behalf of the college is to raise its intellectual 


in its organization?”; Dean 


ean do for 
can pertorm in 
standards and lead thereby to higher power of 


thought. A affiliated 


associations 


conterence of alumnae 
held, 
sought to diseover “What the alumnae associa 
tions can do for the A. A. U. W.” and “What 
associations get from affiliated 
W.” “Women in 


their assistance 


was also and here it was 


the alumnae 
membership in the A. A. U 
the coeducational colleges and 


to the A. A. U. Pe 


college executives,” 


as well as “Problems of 


cooperation with also re 
ceived attention. 

The resolutions adopted by the association 
on Friday endorse the research study into oe 
cupations for women conducted by the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union; the ecoopera- 
tion of the United States with the Advisory 
Committee on Opium of the League of Nations; 
the promotion by the A. A. U. W. of the study 
of fine arts; and law observance as well as law 
enforcement. They provide for the accrediting 
of members of the A. A. U. W. to the commit 
tee on intellectual cooperation or similar com- 
mittees of the League of Nations and for the 


appointment by the association of a commit 
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tee for cooperation between women’s organiza sota for 1921-1922 are the foll 
tions graphs: 


“Ancient ideas on the training of an ambas 
” One of the most altruistic tender: 
sador” was the subject of a most delightful , , : 
: . education is the special provision for |] 
and scholarly address by the French ambassa- 
: children in our publie school system 
dor at Wednesdav’s luncheon. M. Jusserand A 
. sota this provision had its ince 
ai , $ itors > slieatea > . 
paid his women auditors the delicate comph the legislature encouraged the est 
ment of frequent citation in Latin. The day be special classes for defectives b3 


fore, at this midday function, Opportunities amounts of state aid to school distr 


for graduate study and research in the na- child enrolled in any of the four classes 1 
tional capital had been considered. President by law. These classes were the dé 
W. M. Lewis, of George Washington Univer the defective speech and the mentally s 
Sity, and Dr. G. F. Zook, specialist in educa To these were added classes for er 









a ae _ n 1921, 
tion, U. S. Bureau of Education, had enumer- in 1 

- The legislature has from time to ti 
ated the many facilities offered for research - cae 
; its unqualified approval of this 1 
for these handicapped children by 


in Washington,—200 or more libraries, the Na- 
tional Research Council, the Institute of Gov- provisions for their training and 
ernmental Research and other governmental re amount of aid, as the need theref 
search centers, the National Geographic Society, shown. In 1915 the annual per ea] 
laboratories unnumbered, ete.; and Dr. Lucius for the subnormal was $100.00 .... T 
Clarke, chancellor of the American University, of aid for mentally subnormal pupils b 
in speaking of this school of political sciences, elose to the actual cost of instruction has 1 
had placed great emphasis upon the problem unchanged. 


where to find men. “The great problems we 


” In the same report appear these fact 
are going to confront,” said he, “are interna- I apy 

ah special classes: 
tional. They are our greatest problems even pecial 


to-day, as we can see by the newspapers. And 


: Number Sabary 
we must have men fitted to solve these prob- : BAe te : 
Year teachers teachers 
lems.” 
Thus during the whole convention, interna- 1920-1921 107 $158,344.52 $18 
tionalism was the note oftenest struck. The 1921-1922 134 215,105.89 
first open meeting, that of Monday evening, in 
the splendid Pan-American building, had as its Combined Number ‘ 
speakers not only the director general of the Year aan “— 
Pan-American Union, but also the minister from —_1 999-1991 $176,691.48 1.749 : 
Panama and women representatives of two ae oo 
southern republics. The international dinner 1921-2928 secneeaete aie ; 
on Thursday evening, the culminating event, 
was honored by women speakers from seven Similar data for regular elementar 


foreign countries and one representative from school pupils for the same period of tim 
Canada. 


ISABELLE BRONK Salary B 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Year teachers 5 
piesa dans adenine 920-1921 $22,881,970 $1,7 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND ne oo ret nas 


STATISTICS 


THE RELATION OF I. Q. TO THE Combines =—- Humor 
PROGNOSIS OF SPECIAL seas — — 
CLASS PUPILS 


1920-1921 $24,642,927 505,681 4 
In the twenty-second biennial report of the r 


1921-1922 26,483,991 531,059 
department of education of the state of Minne- 
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these figures, on the average per capita 
is evident that 
books and supplies for the educa- 
the mentally subnormal pupils was 2.60 
much as the cost of teachers’ salaries, 
supplies for regular elementary and 
Furthermore, exclusive of 
the state school 
the aggregate cost of these two 


such special class instruction i 


, quarter million dollars ($241,702.61). 
pertinent data are presented by Dr. 

His study of the problem of spe- 
ses for subnormals in 108 cities in the 
States shows that in 1920 in those 108 
were 23,000 pupils 
that 1,292 teachers were employed 
The cost of teachers’ sal- 

supplies for these 108 cities, figured 
Minnesota 1920-21 per capita basis, a 
approximately 
was three million dollars 
than the cost of the complete mainte- 


the same time of one of our large 


few data serve to show that the needs 
ormal pupils are finally receiving recog- 

our publie elementary schools. 
explicitly provides that those 
of compulsory school age whose intelli- 


quotient, ascertained by a competent psy- 


That this is, as previously stated, an 

’ move is obvious. 

administrators 

ever, legitimately ask these questions: 
is the function of the “special class”? 

What remedial effects are to be looked for 

trom special elass instruction? (3) What is the 

osis of a pupil who because of mental sub- 

is assigned to the special class? 

The most optimistie answers to these ques- 
which the writer can vouchsafe are: 
special class should give a kind of instrue- 


s in state and private institutions in special 
n public schools of the United States,’’ 
tal Hygiene, Vol. V., No. 1, Jan., 1921, pp. 








tion better suited to the needs of th subnormal 
than that which he would get in the regular 
classes. (2) The spec ial classes onter no reme 
dial effects other than those found in answer 
(1). (3) The prognosis of a pupil who becaus 
of mental subnormality is assigned to the sp 
cial class is a continuous assignment to the spe- 
cial class until he leaves school because he is 
beyond the “compulsory school age.” 

This policy Ot continuous assiqnment ft the 
special class is, in the writer’s opinion, funda- 
mental in the instruction of special class chil 
dren. For instance, it would be hard to find 
any intellectual consistency in the administra 
tive technique in the method of at least two city 
school principals which has come to the writer’s 


i 


attention. Their policy was to put a child into 


rs 


the “special class” for a period of three ve: 
but at the end of that time to take him out of 
the special class and to reassign him to the 
regular grade, saying that the pupil had had 
three years in which “to catch up” with his 
grade. 

This kind of technique is poor. On the one 
hand, if the assumption is that in three years 
besides doing three years of regular work the 
pupil has “caught up” or made up the work in 
which he had previously failed and consequently 
finds himself in a grade three vears in advance 
of the one where he had previously been unable 
to keep up, the impossible has been expected of 
him. That is, pupils who because of native 
mental defect are unable to progress at a nor- 
mal rate ean not suddenly, even in a special 
class, acquire a rate of school progress which 
will enable them in three years to make up 
“back work” besides doing regular work. To 
do so would be equivalent to acquiring sudden 
precocity. Were such a thing possible it would 
be an irrefutable argument for putting all chil- 
} 


a 


ren into “special classes for subnormals.” 

On the other hand, if the assumption is that 
at the end of three years the pupil were put 
back into the same grade from which he had 
been removed, he would probably keep up with 
children in that grade for a while, because he 
has “made up” back work and because chrono- 
logieally he is three vears older Eventually, 
however, he would again fall behind. In short, 
either assumption has neglected the fact that at 
any time the subnormal has two outstanding 


handicaps to recular school progress (1) 
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Compared with normal children of his age he is consideration the fact that the 

behind in mental growth, and (2) his rate of growth decreases, the tests are 1 

rrowth is less than that of the normal child. successive yearly growths as suc] 
Inasmuch as the eriteria for assignment to _ tested is of the caliber of the childré 


“special classes” are (1) inability to keep up’ the test was standardized, the 


with normal children and (2) an intelligence growths will correspond to the 
quotient between .50 and .85, a number of inter- age will equal his chronological ag 
esting questions naturally arise. quently the ratio between the t 

(1) Is the normal child’s rate of growth con- _ telligence quotient—will be 1.00. 
stant? That is, does the individual grow as Since 1912, when Stern and Ku 


much in his tenth year as he grew in his fifth gested the use of the intelligenc 
year? I. Q. as a criterion of the menta 
(2) Is the intelligence quotient constant? bility of this criterion has been qu 
That is, is the development reached at the fifth other words, investigators hav 
year indicative of development at the tenth whether an intelligence quotient as 
vear, or at a given age with a reliable measur- the Binet test at the age of 6 woul: 
ing device is it possible to make a permanent at the age of 15 for a given individ 
“mental classification”? Terman? in 1916 found on ret 
(3) Is there a more or less constant ratio be- numbers of children that the inte 
tween the subnormal child’s rate of growth and tient did not differ by more thar 
the normal child’s rate of growth? expected from natural variations 
(4) Does a constant ratio between the two of the test. Somewhat later, Kul 
rates of growth mean a constant intelligence study of retests presented evidence t 
quotient on the part of the subnormal? telligence quotient had a tendency 
It is commonly accepted that the yearly Woodrow‘ attributes a decrease of 
amount of mental growth is a decreasing vari- eases of subnormals but no decreas« 
able, that is, the amount of growth is not the mals. In recent articles by Kul 
same year by year and the amount is con- (tis® more light has been thrown 
stantly a decreasing one. Thus the child grows tion of this question, namely, in the 
less the second vear of existence than he does’ pormal children the I. Q. remains 
the first, less the third vear than he does the stant, in the ease of subnormals the 
second and so on until about the fifteenth or ereases with age until the fifteenth or 
sixteenth year the amount of annual growth is year is reached, and in the ease 


zero or so nearly zero that the present mental children the I. Q. increases. Furt 


tests are not fine enough to discern any further authors hint at an explanation to the ef 

increase. the test used causes this variation of | 
The Binet tests have been standardized for yet, however, no complete mathemat 

normal children so that passing the third year _ sition of this phenomenon has appea: 


} 


tests indicates that a child compares favorably seems to the writer that the real ex 
with large numbers of third year children whose tion for the variations in I. Q. lies in the 
achievements served as a basis for the stand- that the I. Q. is derived from the dis 
ardization of the tests. A year later passing 

‘ 2 Terman, L. M., ‘‘ The Measurement 


the fourth vear tests indicates that the child’s 
e fourth vear te indicate ’ ie chil gence.’” Hoeghton Mifflin Co., Chicas 


mentality has grown so that he compares fa- ney: ieee . 
a 7 . > Kuhlman, F., ‘‘ The results of rey 
vorably with fourth vear children, and so on BAU a 

: reexaminations of 639 feeble-minded over 


through the seale. It would, however, not be of ten years’? The Journal of Appl 
correct to sav that the amount of growth indi- chology, Sept., 1921, pp. 195-224. 

cated by passing the fourth year tests a year 4 Woodrow, Herbert, ‘Brightness 
after having just passed the third vear tests jn Children.’’ J. B. Lippincott Co., Cl 
indieates the same amount of growth as does 5 Otis, Arthur S., ‘‘Suggested studies 


passing the tenth vear tests a vear after having field of mental testing,’’ The Jou 
inst passed the ninth vear tests. Taking into tional Method, Feb., 1922, pp. 220-232. 
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decreasing variable—the 


} 


chronolog 


rate 


¢ 


uniform units—the 


rather than in any mutations in 


maiity has been commonly accepted 
result of a slower rate of growth. On 
imption that changes and variations in 


ntelligence are gradual, relative and 


the writer is assuming that there is a 


ystant ratio between the rate of qrowth 


rmals and of normals, that is, the im 


initial I. Q. of .50 


v grows at a 


th an 
ne half as rapid as the normal child and 
rowing at about the same age, and that 
ently his total mental growth is always 
in that of the normal. His first year’s 
owth is a fraction of a normal child’s 
ar’s mental growth; his second year’s 
rowth is a fraction of a normal child’s 
vear’s mental growth, ete. But, before 


child has a mental age of one 
add 
growth, his second year’s mental growth 
total 


t of mental growth that the normal child 


} 
pnormali 


e must together his first year’s 


on until the equals the same 


n one Since the mental develop- 


year. 


normal child grows less each sue- 


of the 
ng year, the subnormal child is adding a 
n of that 


n his previous year’s growth in order to 


lesser annual mental growth 


s total mental growth measured in terms 
child’s 


decreasingly small amounts are added 


the normal mental wears. Conse 


the sum total of his mental age, and when 


resultant mental age is divided 
rmal child’s standard, his I. Q. is found to 


For the superior 


by the 


ase from year to year. 
child the converse is true. 
substance, then: (1) The normal amount 
mental growth is a decreasing variable. (2) 
\ecelerated mentality is to be construed as a 
of mental growth which is equal to the 


normal child’s decreasing rate multiplied by 
Thus a child 


at two years of age has a mental age of 


e factor greater than one. 
ree years has simply developed one and one 
times as fast as a normal child. (3) Sub 
normal mentality is to be construed as a rate 
rowth which is equal to the normal decreas- 

r rate multiplied by some factor less than 
one. Thus, a child who at four years of age 


a mental age of three years has developed 








approx ely e I 

ehil 

then remember tu r ‘ ( ‘ 
we use sé rles star ( ( ? t 
ve can read cit ‘ ( ‘ ‘ 

I. Q. shown by Kuhl \\ 

the increase in Il. Q. | é | ‘ 
due t the mathe! ti I ( t t 
chanee ftuctuatior Irom the I r é 
rate of growth. 

The following data w erve t how tl 
constant ratio between the rate f me 
growth of subnormal, norn a 
children will result in a deere Q). for 
subnormals, a constant I. Q. for normals, and 
an increasing I. Q. for superior childre: 

If mental growth could be f red in term 
of some absolute uniform units tl exp 
tion of variations of I. Q ud be more ob 
vious, herefore, for purpose explanatior 
the writer | constructed hypot 1 ita 
which qive app? imately ti sam results as 
do actual cases The first vear ment . h 
ol a normal child is rbitrar I e! s 
hypothetical units,® the second : ;). the third 
as 28, and so on until the 16th ve ental 
growth equals 2 unit The tota of unit 
mental ages and I. Q.’s are given in Table | 
and are worked out for children whose rate 
of mental growth are .25, .75, 85, 1.25, 1.50 
and 1.75 times that of the normal child 

Glaneing at Part I of Table I, we have the 
first row the annual mental gr hs ir ) ite 
equal, hypothetical units tor eacl f the first 
sixteen chronological vear of a normal child 
The second row 1s the total ment ! at 
each chronological vear nd the tot of 


all the yearly growths 


row is the mental age at each year ertained 
by taking the total growth at each year and 
subtracting first the equivalent of mental year 
1, then mental year 2, etc., until the total 1s 
divided into as many mental years of decreas 
ing size as possible. The equivalents of each 
mental year naturally are the number of unit 
which the normal child grows in that year. 


Thus 32 units is the equivalent of mental year 
1, 30 units of mental year 2, et The I. Q 
6 This number was t that a wi 
form annual decrease of two points for sixteer 

years would bring the ar growth t 
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—_———— Constant I.Q.Menta/ Age Line 
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ric. I. Pi FM AL AGI V ARIO Lt 


ves the result of dividing the mental age is 24 plus 2234 units or 4642 units. Forty-six 
the chronological age. For the normal and one half units is one year of norma! growth 
d this quotient is of course “1.00” in all plus 14% units (32 plus 14%) or 1 p 
rs 141% 30 or 1.48 mental years Then 1.48/2.00 
Looking at Part III we consider the moron’ gives an I. Q. of .74. We see, therefore, the 
se rate of growth is three fourths that of moron’s I. Q. decreases .01 by the end of the 
normal child. The first year he has grown second year, not because the child does not con 
e fourths of 32 units or 24 units, his mental tinue to grow three fourths as fast as the 
is three fourths years and his I. Q. is .75. normal child, but because we measure the three 
e second year he grows three fourths as fourths growth by a scal f normal growths 
h as the normal child, that is, three fourths At the end of the first year the moron lacks 8 


30 units or 22% units. His total growth units of the normal child's first year's growth. 
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a// of I. 
Kvh/mar by TreLeCA 
of 639 cases over 


- y 
amen /AGOC i 
as sé y Aypothet 


‘ae 


VARIATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT: 


The second year he grows less than the first 


year. Nevertheless, part of the second year’s 
score, the first 8 units, must apply on his first 
year’s growth before he can be said to have a 
mental age of 1 year. Consequently, his 4614 
units of growth do not equal 1.50 (2 times .75) 
years in mental age, but rather only 1.48 years 


in mental age. 


JO // Ja /3 /¥ 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE IN YE 


AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 


1 


Part VII illustrates a superior chil 
rate of growth is 1% times that of a 


j 


child. The first year he grows 48 unit 


times 32 units), his mental age is 1 year 


16/30 or 1.53 and his I. Q. is 1.53. The 


year he grows 11% times 30 units or 


and his 
equal to 32 units plus 30 units plus 


total is 93 units. But 93 w 


Ne 


uw 
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Therefore, three years of a nor subnormals in the Minnesota Sct 
rrowth and 3 units is equal to 3 Feeble-minded. In Figure II are plotted de 


r 3.11 mental years. Three and creasing |. Q.’s found by Kuhlman in the same 
redths divided by two gives him study. In Figure II it ild be noted that 
55 at the end of his second year. there is a close agreement between Kuhlman’s 
I. Q. increasing, not because the curves and those of the writer. They are 
th has inereased but because the parallel. They do not coincide because they 
de the first year in excess of the start at different levels of brightness Mathe 
rrowth equal more than one half matically speaking, it is scarcely possible for a 
vear’s normal growth and the 93 system of real and hypothetical curves to agree 
e bv the end of the second year are as closely as do Ul e OL Kuhiman and ot the 
three years of normal growth. writer without having me f lamenta 
sis of the data in Table I, Figure | mathematical principle underlying both 
Mental Ages at Various Levels The writer’s theory is further borne out | 
nee) was constructed so as to show the following examples of decreasing I. Q 
children from the state school for the 


mental ages vary from year to year ®mong 
ental ages which would be necessary feebleminded, who have had hree or more 
e I. Q. constant. In each case the TABLE II 
ve is the curve of mental ages which  ppcarase or INTELLIGENC! QUOTIENT IN TWENTY 
rs data give for an individual who 


Five 8 ep CAs! 
the fraction of normal rate M dh Chronological Age . 
the figures on the curve. The straight . Intelliger Qu ts 
in Years 
e with the same figures at the margin Test 1 2 3 4 51Q1 2 4 
e of mental ages which would have (Case 
nstant I. Q. of the size indicated at 18 13 16 18 15 12 
n. Thus “.50” at the margin is the S% 1 Mw MM Si 45 36 33 
ental ages which from year to year 3. 14 19 23 499 40 37 
ve an I. Q. of .50. The heavy curve 4. 11 14 16 20 27 ) M4 1 
5 14 17 2 22 48 44 42 8 


50” is the line of mental ages which 
's data indicate would be followed by 
o starts out to grow .50 as fast as 


child. The divergence between the 


v. 8 10 13 15 17 ) } is) 64 4 
90 line and the dotted .50 line is the 10. 10 12 14 16 66 60 51 49 
the decreasing I. Q.’s which are the 3] jo 44 17 63 58 4 
so much discussion. 12. 9 12 14 16 6 49 4 17 
these data the I. Q.’s are plotted in 13. 9 13 15 18 67 54 49 44 
If (Intelligence Quotients and Their 14 8 10 Ile 0 
ns). It is to be noted that the normal 1° 11 14 “ 19 — = = ; 
, 16. 5 8 rT ~ 


1. Q. of 1.00 is a constant—a straight 


Q.’s above 1.00 increase and those 


00 decrease, a fact noted by several 19 9 12 14 10 64 
S previously cited. From these data it 90). 9 13 16 7 f 
ent that a child having at birth an I. Q. 21. 5 6 9 12 88 BFE 
assuming it could be measured) would 92. 15 17 19 76 i 96 
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